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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


MUSIC AND THE WAR 


The editor of the Journal, like a number of you, good readers, had written 
learnedly on Music and the War before he had enjoyed much vital contact with 
the problems. Now after some months of camp work he is less sure of certain 
principles which were pretty well settled before he went to the camps. But 
he is not at this time to write on the general problem: he calls attention to the 
stimulating articles written from France by two of our Conference members. 
(By the way, find time if you «an to write to Beattie and MeKenzie—they’re 
hungry for letters.) But he does want to say just a word regarding camp songs. 
He believes in them for the men in the service and believes they have some place 
in the public schools. He recommends that all children from the sixth grade up 
be given some of them. But he certainly does not believe that the singing of 
camp songs should swamp the rest of the music. The ringing note from all our 
great educators, beginning with President Wilson, is, keep the regular outline of 
study intact: use only enough war motive to vitalize all study. Here are some of 
the favorites from which you can select enough to keep the boys and girls in 
touch with the spirit of the soldiers—their high courage, their earnestness, 
their good spirits, their fun: Pack up your Troubles, Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing, There’s a Long, Long Trail, Over There, When You Come Back, Joan of Are, 
They Were All Out of Step but Jim, K-K-K-Katy, The Last Long Mile, It’s a 
Long Way to Berlin, Tim Rooney’s at the Fightin’, Liberty Bell, We’ll Keep 
Old Glory Flying. Take only those about which you can be at least mildly 
enthusiastic. And don’t forget that some of the standard songs such as we have 
collected in our Conference pamphlet, ‘‘Fifty-Five Community Songs’’—Old 
Black Joe, Old Kentucky Home, Annie Laurie, ete., are prime favorites with 
the men. Nor should America and Star-Spangled Banner be forgotten: it has 
been left for the soldiers to show most of us what wonderful singing can be 
obtained with these songs. And, finally, be sure to teach every boy and girl 
at least from the fourth grade up the glorious French national anthem, The Mar- 
seillaise—one stanza complete in English and the chorus in French. Don’t hesi- 
tate to teach only choruses of the camp songs. Usually that is all the men in the 
camps sing—probably because that is usually about the only part that is worth 
while. 





THE EVANSVILLE PROCEEDINGS 


The record of the 1918 National Conference of Music Supervisors is con- 
tained in the largest volume we have issued—running close to 250 pages. It isa 
stimulating and helpful volume—reflecting the earnest efforts of our leaders to 
bring themselves and their subject into the task of winning the war. You will 
find up-to-date discussions of the problems that are confronting you today both 
in the school room and in the community at large. 

Now regarding getting a copy. If you are an active member of the Confer- 
ence (write the Treasurer about joining) you are entitled to a copy free of 
charge. If you are not a member send $1.50 to James Mcllroy, Treasurer, Mt. 
Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Note this special remark. There have been so many changes in addresses 
during the past year that there is great danger of copies going astray. Therefore 
if you do not receive your copy by October 15, write to James Mellroy at the 
above address and he will endeavor to trace it for you. 








EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


The ten members chosen for our new Educational Council are Miss 
Inskeep and Messrs. Dann, Dykema, Earhart, Farnsworth, Gehrkens, Giddings, 
MeConathy, Miessner and Miller. 
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NEW SERVICE FOR SUPERVISORS 


The inspiring addresses by Mabelle Glenn and George Oscar Bowen at the 
Evansville Conference, printed in our splendid 1918 volume, will be constant 
reference material for supervisors who wish to make their music function in the 
community beyond the schools. The Four Minute Men are just inaugurating a 
movement for singing in the theatres of the country. Here is something in 
which the supervisors can help. If your local chairman of the Four Minute 
Men has got nothing started in your community along this line, get in touch 
with him or write direct to the National Committee at 10 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Likewise find out if the state and county Councils of Defense 
in your locality have done anything in forming Liberty choruses. If you fail 
to get satisfaction, write to the National Council of Defense, State Councils See- 
tion, 1741 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. The leaders in all patriotic 
movements prize music and want it used. We must meet them half way. When 
you get together with them, see that they meet you half way. 





A NEW EDITION OF OUR COMMUNITY SONG BOOK 


Our Fifty-five Community Song Pamphlet has been a great success. Over 
a million copies used in a year and a half! And now the war, with its unpre- 
cedented demands upon music, comes along and says we must have a special 
patriotic edition for use by Liberty Choruses and other sing-to-victory organi- 
zations. So our committee consisting of Messrs. Dann, Earhart, McConathy, 
and the Editor of the Journal, have been working this summer on the difficult 
task of deciding what of the original fifty-five could be spared in order to make 
place for other needed material. We believe we have greatly improved the 
collection as a war-time book. We shall have occasion later to discuss the 
ideas which guided us. Suffice it to say now that we have omitted two types 
of material—that which has not proved of peculiar value in the experience of 
the past 18 months and all German material. We must avoid all music or all 
influences of any kind that will tend to make us forget that Germany as a nation 
is our implacable foe. We must steel our hearts to win. The new book will be 
ready about October 1st. Our publisher is again C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 
Mass. In the meantime you will find plenty of usable material in the present 
edition. 





THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


If for no other reason, the new 55 Community Songs will challenge your 
attention because it contains what the Committee believes is the final version 
of our national anthem. In collaboration with several other musicians, we have 
been working on this problem for over a year. Our November Journal will con- 
tain a full discussion of the whole question of the proper version. 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL 


We are glad to supply such back numbers of the Journal as we have in 
stock. If you want any of the following: Nov. 1914; Nov. 1915; Jan. 1915; 
Sept. 1916; Nov. 1916; Mar. 1917; Nov. 1917; Jan. 1918; Mar. 1918; send the 
Kditor a self-addressed envelope bearing as many penny stamps as you desire 
copies. 
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AT THE FRONT 


TWO LETTERS FROM FRANCE 


(Epiror’s Note:—Although John W. Beattie, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Dun- 
can McKenzie, of Montreal, Canada, whom we have not seen since the 1917 Conference 
in Grand Rapids, did not have publication of their letters in mind when they wrote 
the Editor these personal observations, he thought them so illuminating that he is 
sharing them with the readers of the Journal. If any of you have material bearing 
on music and the war the editor would appreciate the opportunity of examining it 
with a view to publication.—P. W. D.) 

U. S. A. P. O. 722. 
July 15th, 1918. 
Dear Peter :-— 

I have had it on my mind to write you for a long time but have let it slide 
because I wanted to wait till I had time for a real, respectable letter. My usual 
kind have to be very short and most of my correspondence is done through postal 
cards. I have been laid up for two weeks now with a badly sprained ankle and 
several other minor bumps and scratches as a result of an accident. I was trav- 
eling to a neighboring Camp in company with three officers. The trip was being 
made in a Ford which had no top or sides and when a cow jumped out from 
behind a hedge and disputed the right of way with us there was nothing to hang 
on to so I got a bad spill. The Ford and cow were uninjured. I have had more 
time for letters than usual so will start one on to you. Perhaps I shall finish 
it all at one sitting and perhaps not. At any rate here goes. 

I might say first that I do not blame you for harboring a suspicion that a 
perfectly good song leader was wasting his efforts in the sort of work that I 
wrote the Conference about. That is, to you people so many thousands of miles 
away, it might have seemed that whatever ability I possess could have been put 
to better use. You cannot realize, however, what the Y. M. C. A. workers are 
up against in some areas. There are so many things to be done that we do not 
feel like balking just because we happen to be preachers, lawyers, big business 
men or mere musicians. If you think that it may have gone against my grain 
to do all the physical labor that I spoke of you can imagine that it must require 
some sort of mental revolution for a pious clergyman to sell chewing tobacco 
and what not on the Sabbath. Hundreds of them are doing it without a mur- 
mur. There are simply things which must be done and we try to be ‘‘good 
soldiers.’’ 

I must confess though that I was glad to get away from my first station 
as I was not permitted to do many things in an entertainment line which seemed 
advisable to me. Not being as pious as our head man I was continually in hot 
water because what seemed like a good idea to me would be promptly squelched. 
So I pulled up stakes about the first of May 21d went in for a transfer. I had 
a delightful time in Paris, saw many of the famous places (most of them from 
the outside only) strolled for hours up and down the drives and boulevards, 
went to the opera as many times as there were performances and in general had 
a great time. 

[ happened onto the head man of this district at lunch one day and as he 
was looking for an entertainment man who would go ahead and do things without 
any advice I hit it off with him at once. This Camp is located in almost the 
center of the country, among very beautiful hills 3,000 feet above sea level. 

The climate is wonderful and the surroundings inspiring. We have the most 
beautiful sunsets I have ever seen. It does not get very hot either which adds 
to the pleasure of being here. 

I have no other job than that of arranging entertainment for the men. 
It has become so easy that I am almost ashamed of myself at times and yet the 
boss says that he is satisfied to have me loaf all day if I want to so long as I can 
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deliver the goods in the evening. I have been able to do some first rate work 
here in the ‘‘gang singing’’ line. The men who were here when I first arrived 
were from the west and loved to sing. I have worked as long as forty minutes 
without anybody getting tired and believe me when these men do not like the 
entertainment provided they are not backward in expressing themselves. We 
have a very fair pamphlet containing the words of songs which the men are 
thought to know. Then whenever I could get hold of any new material I taught 
that. I soon picked up a dandy quartet and a ‘‘rag picker’’ who was a genius 
so we were all set for business. There was hardly a night that we did not do some 
singing. Another favorite stunt of mine is to get somebody at the piano for the 
movies and have the men sing as they watch the pictures. They will enjoy 
that kind of show for a solid hour and half. 

About the time that I got on real good terms with this lot of men they left. 
The new outfit had a great many entertainers but being from the south they 
were not the singers that the other men were. I believe it only goes to show 
that people learn to love singing in school and we all know that the south 
has been behind the rest of the country in school music. I succeeded pretty 
well with them at that and we have had some wonderful shows. 

You would laugh to see some of the stuff that I get up for the men. But I 
take this entertainment business very seriously. It seems to me the most impor- 
tant thing that the Y. is doing or can do. When the men have worked as hard 
all day as they are obliged to they need relaxation, not uplift. The Lord knows 
these boys from America are the cleanest soldiers in the world and do not need 
some one around every minute trying to improve their morals. Wine and 
women are of course a temptation to some men but if the Y. can furnish adequate 
opposition to these things the men will go to the Y. They will not go to be 
preached at or lectured to. So that is why I have tried so hard to furnish 
plenty of clean fun. The best of them is a fake hypnotic act. We had a fellow 
who was so good at this job that nine-tenths of the audiences believed he was 
pulling the real thing. He had a number of clever confederates. Then we have 
faked mind reading and ventriloquist acts too. I have not the slightest com- 
punction about using anything which will give the men a good laugh. Of course 
the old time minstrel show is the most popular form of amusement in an Army 
Camp because it is the easiest to put on. It gives the men a chance to take a 
back handed swipe at their officers too and they all enjoy that. Many of the 
shows have to be put on without any rehearsal at all so you can see that a 
minstrel is a good, handy type of show. We gave one on Fourth of July evening 
after the speeches and it was witnessed by several thousand men and officers. It 
was given out doors and made such a hit that we had to repeat it twice in Camp 
and then were sent by the General to a Camp 70 miles from here to give two 
performances. The men had the time of their lives on this trip which was made 
in two large trucks and which I am told was the longest trip yet made in France 
by Army entertainers. Every once in a while.we would stop at some village 
along the way and sing a few American songs for the natives. This made a 
great hit and especially so because there is an ever growing spirit of friendship 
between the French and Americans. 

When I get back and have a lot of time I should like to tell you how I have 
changed on the popular song question. When I started across my acquaintance 
with music of a type that soldiers like was very limited. ‘‘Keep the home fires 
burning,’’ ‘‘ Pack up your troubles’’ and one or two others of that nature were my 
only stock in trade. I soon found that it was going to be necessary to enlarge my 
repertoire and proceeded to do so. My only trouble now is to get enough new 
songs. I think I understand in some manner why the so-called popular song 
is so much liked by Americans. Putting aside all talk about lack of appreciation 
of the better music I think there must be another reason for the popular hit. I 
have talked with men in the Army who are real musicians and who in civil life 
are members of such choral bodies as Stokowskis chorus in Philadelphia. They 
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all tell me the same story, that in the Army they do not want the music that 
stirs the emotions or stimulates the imagination but rather a rollicking sort 
of rhythmie ditty which makes them forget themselves. To be sure, certain 
songs of a sentimental nature such as ‘‘ Perfect Day,’’ ‘‘ Mother Machree,’’ ‘‘Sun- 
shine of your smile’’ will always please the men. Some of these they will sing 
very well in concert though ordinarily the march song goes better. The most 
successful song I have used however is ‘‘Back Home Again In Indiana.’’ It 
seems to appeal to the men much in the same way as the Foster songs and while 
you highbrows may condemn it as a silly sentimental thing you would revise 
your opinion of it if you could see the transformation that comes over the men’s 
faces as they sing it. I have gotten so I like it as well as the soldiers. But to 
get back where I started, the soldier wants relaxation and he can get it from 
the cheap ten cent store song about as well as from anything else. Perhaps 
the same need exists in the lives of people anywhere who are obliged to work 
hard all day. Or the old stock reason of lack of appreciative ability may be the 
right one after all. But at any rate I shall never make fun of trivial songs again. 
I have seen too much of what they can do. 

[ find that ‘‘kiddies’’ are the same the world over. I go to a village near 
here quite frequently and always have a crowd of youngsters about me in no 
time, boys and girls. At first they came to ask for pennies and tobacco (the 
boys begin to smoke soon after they are out of the cradle) but as I began to 
get acquainted with them they wanted to show me French games and sing songs. 
The French marching song ‘‘Quand Madelon”’ is the boys’ favorite and it pleases 
them greatly to have me sing it with them in my poor French. I have taught 
them several of our songs but the one they like best is ‘‘Good night ladies’’. 
The r’s in ‘‘ Merrily we roll along’’ seem to tickle them. I have had the pleasure of 
visiting the primary school several times but not the higher schools as there are 
none very near here. A group of 12-year-old pupils, boys and girls, sang for me 
a half hour one day. Their voices were of a lovely quality, though a trifle 
strained, and a few of the boys carried an excellent alto. It was all done by rote 
and the music was characteristic French songs. When I told the old pro- 
fessor how well I thought they had done he replied: ‘‘Yes, for you they sing 
like angels but not always for me the same.’’ How like American youngsters. 

Well, old fellow, some more of you songsters better get over here to counter- 
act my evil influence. I am giving the men what they want or trying to. I do 
not think I will suffer any permanent injury in the process and I must say that 
I am convinced that I am doing some little good. It is going to be hard for 
me to get down to my old job again but I hope I may have broadened a little 
in some ways if not in a musical sense. 

Cordially yours, 
JouHn W. Beattie. 

Permanent France address: Y. M. C. A. 12 Rue d’ Aguesseau, Paris. 


Y. M. C. A. LA COURTINE. 
PROGRAM FOR WEEK oF JULY 15. 

Monday Evening. 7:00 and 8:30. Anthoni and Bob. French Eccentrie Mu- 
§1¢1ans. 

Tuesday Evening. Selections by 319th Band. 7:00 and 8:30. Russell Wilson, 
Buck and Wing Dancer. Smith and Howe, Piano and Drums. Sgt. Scar- 
molin, Concert Pianist. Three Reels of Pictures. 

Wednesday Evening. Selections by F. A. R. R. Band. 7:00 and 8:30. Five 
Reel Feature. ‘‘The Truth Wagon’’. 

Thursday Evening. Selections by 321st Band. 7:00 and 8:30. Big Time Vau- 
deville Show. 

Friday Evening. Selections by 320th Band. 7:00 and 8:30. Movies. 

Saturday Evening. Selections by 319th Band. 7:00 and 8:30. Concert by 

‘*Four Aces’’. Princeton Univ. Quartette. 
The above will give you an idea of what sort of programs we are able 
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to give. The Monday and Saturday attractions are sent out by our Paris head- 
quarters. We usually get one program from them every other week. They seem 
to be getting more generous. Take a look at Tuesday evening’s program and 
then cuss me for being a bum program maker. Let me say in self-defense that 
we are forced to take a talent wherever and whenever we can get it. This boy, 
Scarmolin is a very fine pianist and something of a composer. He has quite a 
number of things, mostly for piano, published by Boosey. He is one of the 
best accompanists I have met anywhere. Have you ever used his song “‘ We'll 
Keep Old Glory Flying’’? It is a good Camp song or could be used to advantage 
in patriotic campaigns of any kind. Published by Boosey. 
(BEATTIE) 


France, 13, 7, °18. 
Dear Dykema: 

[ have just heard the first music since I came out to France,—now four 
months. It was a fairly good Canadian Infantry band, playing selections from 
the popular London musical plays, opera excerpts, some intermezzos, ete., but 
what the crowd enjoyed most was an arrangement of some of the old favorite 
plantation melodies—Old Folks at Home, Old Black Joe, Carry Me Back, ete. 
Each one in the audience seemed inclined to sing. This selection was the first 
one to wake the audience up and keep it quiet and make it listen. It was the 
first selection to get the encore—which happened to be a one step or some kind 
of rag, which tickled the audience, on account of what the slide trombone had 
to do. 

A New York organist, Williams by name, said to me it was as if he were 
at the grandest symphony concert. I was sitting in an estaminet (lunch room) 
and I had to come out when I heard the band. It soon brought a crowd. Even a 
bunch of officers soon congregated. The crowd were good listeners. There was 
an atmosphere of appreciation, pleasure and refreshment, and a touch of mem- 
ories and home which I’m sure was in every one’s mind. The one-step got some 
of the boys dancing for a little, only to stop and listen. Band music calls forth 
rhythmical actions and movements in us. Rhythm is primitive even in man, 
until he is self-conscious. These are just my observations while they are fresh. 
As for my own I was too busy analyzing the crowd. I’m analyzing and criticiz- 
ing inwardly all the time. Musically I’m dead. 

Another night I will write on the grampophone ‘‘in action’’ and ‘‘on rest.’’ 
At present we are on rest, and have been three weeks down the line. We are 
expecting to go up the line any day now. We are living in barns, sleeping on straw. 
Now we are on the ground, the sanitary squad having taken the straw away 
and all that it contains. Though the ground is cold, it is preferable to the straw 
we had. 

Our rest has consisted of open warfare maneuvers daily, moving the whole 
battery guns, stores, ammunition and all our motor lorries to two positions a day. 
The other time is spent on shining brass and then as you please. 

The main source of enjoyment is the estaminet where you can get French 
beer, light wines and eggs and chips. I am a mere automaton. I can’t concen- 
trate to read. All I read is the daily papers, some weekly papers, and two 
monthly musical magazines. I enjoy writing letters to receiving them. Lots 
of the boys play cards. I don’t, as I don’t care for them. We have lots of 
gambling games, which I have never participated in, I wonder why? Probably 
because I’m Scotch. 

The position we left last was considered a hot one and Fritzie shelled it 
regularly and well, but all around us, and only swept over our positions for ten 
days on end, getting fortunately few casualties and no gain. 

There is one class of music that is tabooed by the soldiers as a whole, and yet 
is found necessary for contrast. It is called ‘‘sob’’ music, that is beautiful 
legato and artistic tone, in playing or singing. Still it grows on them as the 
record becomes known. 
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I certainly have enough sense to take all the cover I can get when I hear 
Fritzie coming. I suppose I have had close calls, but ‘‘a miss is as good as 
a hit’’ for me, transposing the proverb. We got gas too. I don’t like that. 
That does make you windy. And I don’t like directing ammunition lorries with 
5,000 pounds of H. E. on each to the guns, when he’s shelling around the position. 
Sofar [ am not as windy as I would expect a musician to be, but it’s an unpleas- 
ant thing to be in a gun pit when shells are dropping and you’ve got one windy 
man around you. 

My letter writing is not in any way thought out. I ramble on and I do it 
for I know I'll get a letter in return. One has to work for his mail in France. 
Then it’s a pleasant way of putting in the time. At present I am writing in a 
French village school beside our barn at 9:00 p. m. on a beautiful evening, with 
birds chirping in the trees outside. 

The Gramophone at the Front. 

We took two with us. Our V. C. chose the records. He is an egoist in every- 
thing and his choice of records showed his type of mind. However that’s by 
the way. 

One of my most vivid impressions was on going into a gun pit one day 
when we were not firing. One fellow was working the gramophone. The rest of 
the crew were lying and sitting around the pit. The sun was shining down on 
the Camouflage over the pit. No one was talking; some were half sleeping and 
some trying to read. All were listening without talking. I broke the silence to 
go in and count ammunition—my job, but I sat down too. The whole impression 
was sacred and beautiful. Any minute the word might come over the wall 
‘‘Action.’’ This same gun crew had the gramophone going at spells during 
the night when they were not in action. 

Another impression, and a vivid one too, was in an old tunnel, one of 
Fritzie’s, 30 feet below the ground. We had been chased in during the evening 
sooner than we expected by an attack of gas shells. The beds were arranged 
berth-wise in two tiers all along the tunnel, lit up by candles, and looking more 
like a cloister in a monastery than anything else. The orderly office of the 
telephone exchange was in a little room off one end of the tunnel. Some fellows 
were in bed. I happened to be. The gramophone was in the office. The tele- 
phonists had connected up as many stations as possible and a receiver was hung 
over the sounding board of the instrument. The telephonists at both sections of 
our crew were connected up, also the telephonist at the chief O. P., and also our 
telephonists’ dug out, where the off-duty men were. We could hear the dull 
noise of the gas shells and something of the rumbling of upturned earth when 
a shell dropped on or near our trench. The whole impression was pathetic. The 
fellows would sometimes sing or snap their fingers in response to a rhythm. 
The gramophone goes the round of the different gun crews and no team likes 
to miss its turn. They speak of their day for having it two or three days before- 
hand. 

Unfortunately our choice of records is not elevating. But I’ve noticed these 
points—a song of the ballad type with a good voice and well sung is appreciated, 
and is found necessary to vary rags and jass band music. Just now two old 
favorites are in demand: My Old Shako and The Deathless Army. Regimental 
band music too is popular. We have some Regimental Marches of English 
Regiments played by the Coldstream Guards. Kreisler’s Caprice Viennese and 
Berceuse de Jocelyn (cello solo and also as a song) are popular too. American 
patriotic songs (of just now vogue) with harmonized refrains are very popular. 
In fact harmony in voices always gets home. A piece in minor key was very pop- 
ular for a time, and is whistled quite a lot. What struck me about the whistling 
was that it was whistled with the proper flavour and mental effect of the minor 
key, almost giving one the feeling that they feel the harmony and had an accom- 
paniment. The whistling seemed to be enjoyed by the whistler and was certainly 
pleasurable to listen to. 
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The Best Low Priced Book for Assembly and Community Singing 


A New Song Book Better than any Other in Its Class 
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The Golden Book of Favorite 
for all grades from Kindergarten to Co 


The Golden Book of 
FAVORITE SONGS 





A better song book for the price is not made. 
songs, every one of which is an old favorite. 
plete with words and music. 


SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


m, -- list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, motion songs, sacred 
tional songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including National Week of Song and Christmas. It 
a oa Ss of rounds and tunes suitable for marches and drilis, and in addition to these it has a complete 


It contains 170 
Each song is com- 


songs, sentimental songs, classical 


National Songs and most of the Peace Songs of the National Choral Peace Jubilee Committee. 
A SONG BOOK FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


has a story of each of our leading patriotic songs, stories every American should know. 
It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in handsome golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing qualities, 
attractively printed in two colors. 
PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 a dozen, postpaid, or $10.00 


a hundred, not postpaid. Same in 


All Together 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Angry Words 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 
A Syne 


Barefoot Boy,The 
Battle Cry of Freedom 


Battle Hymn of the Re- 


Bees, The 

Bell Doth Toll, The 
Blest Be the Tie 

Blue Bells of Scotland 
Blue-Eyed Mary 

Bull Dog, The 


Can A Little Child Like Me 


Catch the Sunshine 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Christmas Carol—Sears 
Christmas Carol—Neal 
Christmas Song—Adam 


Christmas Song—H unter 
Christmas Time is Come 


Again 
College Days 


Columbia, The Gem of the 
Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty King 


Come With Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thru the Rye 
Commencement Hyma 
Cousin Jedediah 
Cuckoo, The 


Darling Nelly Gray 


d 
Donkey, The (Round) 


Evening Bell, The 
Fair Harva 
Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 


Flow Gently Sweet Afton 
Glee 


Follow Me, Full of 
Glad Christmas Bells 


Go to Sleep, Lena Darling 


HALL & MCCREARY ( 


limp cloth covers 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 


The Following is a COMPLETE List of Contents: 


God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again 

God Bless Our Native Land 

Gone Are The Days 

Good Morning to You 

Good Night, Ladies 

Graduation Song 


Hai, Columbia 

Hail to the Chief 

Hallelujah Chorus 

Hand Exercise Song 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing 

Harrow Marches Onward 

Heart Bowed Down 

Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are 


ere 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 
Hop, Hop, Hop 
How Can I Leave Thee 


I Cannot Sing the Old Songs 
If You Have a Pleasant 


Imitation Song 

In the Gloaming 

I Think, When I Read That 
Sweet Story 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle Bells 

John Brown's Body 

Jolly Old 8t. Nicholas 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, 
Mother 


Kathleen Mavourneen 
Keller’ + Aasesionn Hymn 


Kind ords Can Never 
Die 


Largo 

Last at Night The Nightingale 
Woke Me 

Last Rose of Summer 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Lead Us, Heavenly Father, 
Lead Us 





Lilly Dale 

Little Boy Blue 

Little Drops of Water 
Loch Lomond 

Long, Long Ag 

Lord, Dismias t Us With Thy 


The 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 


Marching Through Georgia 

March of the Men of 
Harlech 

Marseillaise Hymn 

Mary Had A Little Lamb 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 

Merrily, Merrily (Round) 

Michigan, My Michigan 

Miller of the Dee 

Minstrel Boy, The 

Motion Song—Our Flag 

Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old K Kentucky Home 

My Own Native Land 


Now, Thank We All, Our 
God 
Now the Day is Over 


O, Come, one Away 
Oh, Broad L 
Oh, Wert Thou! in the Cauld 


Blast 
Old Black Soe 
Old Folks At Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Old Santa Claus 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 


Peace on Earth 
Praise for Peace 


Quilting Party, The 


Rainy Day, The 
Raise Your Hands 
Revolutionary Tea 
Robin Adair 
Robin Red Breast 





Robinson Crusoe 





is a complete song book, suitable for schools of all kinds. It contains songs 
lege, and enough of each kind to meet all requirements, and besides all this it 


Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep 

Safely Through Another 
Week 


Sailing 

Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland's Burning(Round) 
Singing in the 

Snow Bird, The 

Softly Now the Light of Day 
Soldier’ , Farewell 

Song of a Shound Years 
Hong of Peac 

Sound the Loud Timbrel 
Speed Aw: 

Spring, The (Round) 

Stars and Stripes 

Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Bpangled Banner 
Sweet and Low 

Sword of Bunker Hill 


Tara’s Harp 

There’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

To the Friends We Love 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 


Uncle Ned 


Watch on the Rhine 

Wearing of the Green 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly 

When You and I Were 
y : 


oung, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 
Whip-poor-wil!l Song 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 
Woodman Spare That Tree 


Yankee Doodle 
Years of Peace 
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The amount of musical education and knowledge the Canadian has is very 
small. It is restricted to rags and jass music and one or two popular songs. 
They can’t talk about music even in an elementary way, though they are tre- 
mendously keen on it. Most of our boys have seen all the possible London musi- 
eal productions—some of which are quite good—Choo Choo Choo for instance. 
They want to sing, are willing to sing, but don’t know at all how to use their 
voice. I wish I had time and opportunity to put some of the voices I hear into 
shape. I have had no opportunity here, though I started quite a few in 
England. 

One thing I forgot to mention in connection with the telephonists. Word 
would be sent over the wires—last record—and on its conclusion all the buzzers 
at these stations would buzz then. Code signal for end of message. This is one 
of the little humorous touches of which this life is full. 

I asked a fellow, about twenty-seven years of age, a Canadian, fond of poetry, 
well educated and who has led a fairly fast life, but who is quite a sensible 
and manly man what his impressions of Kreisler’s Caprice Viennese was, on the 
spur of the moment, without having warned him I would ask him. Here is what 
he said, ‘‘It recalled to him a man struggling in life to get on; he reached his 
goal and climax and gradually felt himself losing grip of it.’’ 

If any of these observation and experiences are interesting to you, let me 
know, as everything out here is just common every day life, except the danger, 
which becomes common too. 

I have been disappointed I have not been able to make deeper observations. 
Mostly everything musically I mean, I met in school life, the only peculiarity 
being that it just seems like First Year after Kindergarten to Third and Fourth 
Year. 

I am hoping to apply for Y. M. C. A. work this winter, if things quiet down. 
Meanwhile I wouldn’t be allowed to do this work. Kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, (Bombadier) Duncan McKenzie. 

234, 476 10th Can. Siege Bk. 





MUSIC AND MANLINESS 


By Frep G. Smiru, Fort Smith, Ark. 

(Eprror’s Nore: The following letter will explain Mr. Smith’s contribution. 

I enclose a note on Music and Manliness. I wrote it for the High School 
here. The boys’ attitude towards music is inclined to be contemptuous so I 
hung the bulletin in the hall of the High School along with several prints of men 
musicians. The Principal was sympathetic and had the bulletin placed wm a 
prominent position. Possibly you might like to print it in the M. 8S. J. as @ 
help to other teachers. 

Are you one of those people who consider Music effeminate? 

If so, do you know that :— 

1. All the great composers were men. 

2. The great Symphony Orchestras of the world are composed of men play- 
ers and are conducted by men. The personnel of a modern Symphony 
Orchestra consists of 80 or 90 men. 

3. Many churches in the larger cities have their music supplied by choirs 
of men and boys under a male organist and director. 

4. The men who are playing and singing on the Concert stage and in Grand 
Opera have to be and are men of splendid physique and considerable 
intellectual attainment. They are the physical equals of the best football 
and baseball players. 

5. ‘The Musical Quarterly’? (New York) Oct. 1915, contains an article 
entitled ‘‘The American College Man in Music.’’ 

Definite information was obtained about 300 College men in music, 
but the list is admittedly incomplete. 

6. Music is accepted as an entrance subject in many American Colleges. 
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colleges, normal schools, universities, convents, amateur orchestras. Are 

you one of them? If not, why not start at once and become one of the 
users of these famous orchestra books ‘trom which the scholars can learn more in six 
months than from other bocks in two years. The first violin parts are arranged in the 
first position throughout. 


NOTE These books are in use by more than 2000 public schools, high schoots, 


EDITION OF 


Beginners & Advanced 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTATION— {icin Sutgas, 23 see 
- “Violin Obligato, 2nd Man- 
dolin, Solo Obligato Violins, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin or Viola in treble clef, Viola, Cello, Bass 
Flute, Piccolo, Shoe First Bb Clarinet, Second Bb Clarinet, Bassoon, First Bb Cornet, 2nd 
Bb Cornet, Trombone bass clef, Trombone, treble clef, Baritone bass clef, Baritone treble 
clef, Euphonium bass clef, Euphonium treble clef, Bb Bass bass.clef, Bb ‘Bass tréble clef, 
Drums, Altos or Horns in Eb, C Saxophone, Soprano Saxophone in Bb, Tenor Saxophone in 
Bb, Alto Saxophone Eb, Baritone Saxaphone in Eb, Piano acc. or Organ part. The Piano 
or Organ has the melodies cued in a can also be used as conductor's part. 








Ist Violin, Violin Obligato, Solo Obligato Vio- 


FOR VIOLIN CLASSES— ins (ist and 2nd), with or without Piano or 


Organ, but you can add any of the above parts. 


«cecepacgecccess- Emil Ascher 

ee Se Blans Say hie eri Egan 

3 to 10—Guide Exercises.... --Em!l Ascher 38—Sextette, from °.agee nizett! 
Goose ««-Folks Song os og ae 

from oes (Eco a vane i), 


nil Kacher 
Medley Overture ee, 
Farewell to Naples —_ r. pNepaii. 
Sole Mio, 


Marie, Marie, 
Santa Lucia, * punnicull, ee 
Emil Ascher 





19—The Dream Waitz.........-.- Emil Ascher 
20—True Love Mazurka (Three one »s paren — Girl, Poet and Peasant, 
m man, 
21—Our Boys and Girls of Callfornia March, a a tet 
mil Ascher Overture 
22—Moontight Schottisch ...e0e..Emil Ascher s2—Desr Old Ireland (Medley Emil Ascher 
upid’s Heart Gavotte,z.......Emil Introducing: Rustic, Come Back to Erin, 
24—Norma March. ....0.~ccseus:--+ Vs of the Green, Barndoor, Believe 
25—Minuet from “Don J Juan W W. A. Mozart Me 1 it A m The Those Bnéeariag Young Charms, 
23—Boys’ Grigade March..... (Medley Wenrich Reel, Last Rose of 
*27—Standard Airs of America (me |. B_, +o Owen, Tainetret Boy 
Overture) ° Ascher 43—Return of the Volunteers easy 
Introducing: Piag is There, "Old Folks H. Engeimann 
at at Home” {awanee Riv River), Tramp! syvomet 
lelu. jab My Old K ot 
Jolly” Good. Fellow penpennd oe ADVANCED No, 2 
°28— a * Nationad Melodies (Med a : 
: (Overt : re) _,— 44—Our «.. Emit Ascher 
n uc — ankee Sara America ity ya ve “y — ss ‘ares 


Country. ‘Tis of Thee { 
land - Bo 47—Barcaroile, from Tales of Hoffman, 
~ e Red, 7 = Offenbach 


Georgia. Ma 

White and Blue (Colum the Gem of the 

Ocean). Hall calambla tthe President's p my cy ho comes my Vera 

a, en eae Sur © 60—Skipper March 1 Morton 
51—Pligrim Chorus, from Taninhaiuasr, 


"ADVANCED No. 1 62—Cleopatra Gavotte seepeeecncn Emil Aucher 


0—Cadety Drill March....Louls A. Drumheller 63—Sweet M Wainasooconuay mil Ascher 
3t—Young Marshall March H. Engeimann se—Largo . — eoqvastesenceees> 
Seaver, from “ti bene: Dee ‘or ‘Be 
33—Flower Song ustave Lan 66—Wa M bh of the. P from Atha- 
H—Alice, Where Art Thou? Romance, a ‘Wa are : viests, F, Mendelssohn 
Emil Ascher 67—Light Cavairy Overture....,...F. von Suppe 


36—The Loreley—Folk Song...,....Fr. Slicher 


All of the above pieces are very easily and effectively arrang.d in progressive order. 
Try them and you will never want to play any others. 


PRICES FOR SINGLE NUMBERS —"2ctpe those marked ; 


with a *, 75 cents each. 
Piano accompaniment, Organ or Conductor’s Part, 15 cents*each. All other parts, ]0c each. 


NET PRICES IN BOOK FORM see Be. 3 
Advanced No. 2 


Piario acc. Organ or Conductors parte 60¢ each Violin or any otber part 30 each volume. 




















Catalogues with Sample Parts sent Free on Application. 


EMIL ASCHER, 1155 Broadway, Cor. 27th St., New York. 
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MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


By Mrs. Frances Euvuiorr CuarK, 


Vice-President of Pennsylvania Federation of Music Clubs, 
Read at General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, May 8, 1918. 

It is a great pleasure to greet this great body of women and to speak of 
the serious side of the study and use of Music. 

We so often think of it as a pleasant concomitant of social life, a solace for 
our sadder hours, or as contributing to the gayer ones, that to some it may 
appear as wholly incongruous to conceive of it as Education as well as a force tm 
Education. 

Smarting under the flings and taunts of foreign artists that America was 
an unusual nation, that we had no culture, it was women everywhere, who first 
began to organize concert courses in the Churches and clubs, and by prodigious 
effort supported and made it possible for great orchestras to tour the country, 
opera companies to give courses in a dozen cities, and literally hundreds of great 
artists to go into every city with high class concerts all leaving much leavening 
of real music to feed a starving populace. 

The Supervisors of Public School Music, beginning at the bottom of the lad- 
der, have with superhuman patience and a martyr’s courage tried to instill into 
the children’s minds and hearts a knowledge of and a love for good music. 

We are hearing much of the splendid service of song among our soldiers 
in cantonment and camp, our song leaders are wonderful and the service 
rendered by music in keeping up that something we call morale, is truly superb. 
We had no such work in the Spanish-American War. We are told of the inspi- 
ration of the ‘‘ Hot-Time in the Old Town Tonight’’ on San Juan Hill, but other 
than that History is silent. There was no organized leadership and the singing 
only desultory. Why this great change? Firstly because in these later years 
the growing youth have been singing the patriotic songs in schools everywhere, 
and hearing more good music than they ever before dreamed was in the world; 
and secondly because all this awakened musical interest has given rise to Com- 
munity Singing. 

Six years ago the Supervisors at their meeting in Rochester decided that 
working through the schools alone was too slow a process to make America 
musical. They resolved that each Supervisor should attempt to organize the 
adults in their communities into Singing Societies and Festival Choruses, and 
there coined the termed ‘‘Community Singing.’’ After two or three years the 
idea caught and everybody began talking and organizing such choruses. Com- 
munity spirit reached the multitudes and thousands have since experienced the 
joy of ‘‘each for all and all for each’’ in uplifting song. 

When the War’s dark cloud enveloped us, our Generals said we must have a 
singing Army, and so in every cantonment and camp, every organizing center 
and embarkation point, there is song and singing, pouring out the heart’s 
longings for home and friends and the stirring Patriotic hymns of our own 
and allied nations. Never since the fall of the walls of Jericho has Music played 
so important a part in the military affairs of Nations, and never since Apollo 
called the Muses about him and gave them dominion over all the arts, has Music 
again been so recognized as a vital force in education and in life. 

In this great gathering of women who have come from every part of our 
country to give and to get inspiration and courage for these dark days which 
have come upon us, it is altogether fitting that we turn this afternoon to Music. 
God’s greatest gift to all His creatures. 

Never in our history have we needed it more, and never has it so joyfully 
responded and given to us all, comfort and consolation. 

Poets have rhapsodized on the divine origin, the heavenly beauty, the infi- 
nite joy of music, but now it has proven every claim ever made. Music stands 
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High School Cadets Drilling tothe Music of the Victrola, Santa Barbara, 


America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 


Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing the etir- 
ring patriotic songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys of 
Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, who are helping to win the war. 

Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old folk 
melodies of America, and the wholesome, hearty country dances of our pioneer 
forefathers: 


The First Week in September is to be The National Week of Recreation. 


Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal and featured, with full directions, in her new book on ‘‘ American Coun- 
try Dances’? (Published by G. Schirmer), have been recorded by the Victor 
Company under her direction. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best means by which these old American country dances may be brought 
into your school and community festivals. They are simple, tuneful, charming, 
easily taught, and have a truly American flavor. 

Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor 
Military Band, at your dealer’s: 











Old Dan Tucker Hull’s Victory 
18490 { Yiite Cockade 18367 { Fee vie 

Green Mountain Volun- Arkansaw Traveler 
18491 {Srees the Plow [teers 18331 { Soldier's Joy 

Lady of the Lake 17160 Pop Goes the 
18356 { Old Zip Coon “Weasel 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, and supply 
you with a copy of “A New Graded List" and 
i the Victor Catalog of Records. For further 


Ais = information, write to the 
jctOE, £), 





Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J 








ese Victrola 
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today, acknowledged to be the comfort and solace of heavy hearts, the magic 
restorer of weary feet, the inspiration of tramping troops, and the last farewell 
on sinking ships. 

The women of America, because of greater numbers, more money and 
greater co-ordination of effort, are today more efficient, better organized, sup- 
porting better the great Army over there, than has ever before been the case. 
This greatness has come upon American womanhood, not because of supe- 
rior beauty, charm, apparel, jewels or wealth, but because of greater serve. 
‘He who would be greatest of all must be servant of all.’’ Music is greatest of 
all Arts because it is the greatest in service. It comes to us as divine when 
we take it down from its pedestal of remote, distant worship, and take it into 
our hearts and use it as a part and parcel of our daily life, a part of God with 
us serving the divine purpose of its ministry. 

The angels of Bethiehem sang, not just to sing, but to tell a suffering world 
of good tidings. The harp of David was used to soothe the troubled mind of his 
King, the trumpets at Jericho were not for ornament, nor the pipes at Lucknow 
for extra flourishes. The Marseillaise was not written for personal aggrandize- 
ment, but to serve. The Battle Hymn of the Republic was a prophetic vision 
throbbing to the rhythmic beat of a simple tune of lowliest people, but it has 
served to represent this great Nation in the highest courts of Europe. 

The Greeks placed Music correctly when making it the generic term cover- 
ing all education presided over by the nine Muses, and it only comes fully into 
its powers when used as Education and in Education. 

The greatest function of the state is education and in education there is no 
element more vital (reading excepted) than Music when we permit it to serve 
in its ancient way, functioning through History, Geography, Physical Culture, 
Literature, and awakening the keen powers of attention, interest, concentration, 
selection, contrasting, judgment, and imagination. 

We have so long thought of music as a toy of the rich, or the fetish of the 
genius, or the evil attendant at midnight revels, and as the dream of heavenly 
bliss, that we are slow to realize that it is just the most universal love in the heart 
of every child everywhere, the willing Handmaid of religion, and if used wisely, 
the servant of Education, reaching every human soul, and therein lies its true 
greatness, and appealing worth. 

If Music be the universal language it must speak truth and be clear to 
all who listen. It has a message for every heart in all Christendom, and for 
every mind if only the mind is trained to interpret the language. 

The musical development of the individual is an epitome of the history 
of the race. As our primitive ancestors first expressed themselves in rhythmic 
activity with jangles, drums, horns and bells, then in melody with pipe and 
strings, and finally in harmony with combinations and lastly in story-telling, 
and musical description and tone coloring for every mood of nature and every 
emotion of the human heart—so every child must be carried step by step through 
this same evolution. 

He takes himself through the drum and jangler stage with his infantile 
rattles, and the pipes soon follow with his whistles and horns, and later all 
the rest in turn. 


He should then first hear the melodies of the old Masters, strong in rhythm 
and played on the near descendant of a primitive instrument. Soon the whole 
world of tone is at his command; the child, ‘‘Heir of all the Ages’’, if his 
ears are unstopped, may perceive that ‘‘There’s Music in the sigh of a reed’’; 
there’s Music in the gushing of a rill; there’s music in all thiugs if men have 
ears.”’ O, the pity of it that there should be a soul so dulled that ‘“A primrose 
by the river’s brim, a yellow primrose was to him—and it was nothing more.’’ 

It is not worth while to dazzle with generalities ; let us see just how Music 
can serve Education. A knowledge of reading, of the great Literature is consid- 
ered of first importance in education, is it not? Can Music serve here? Let us 
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Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal of 
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see. Scarcely a great poem or great book but may be illustrated and illumined 
by the Music that is either an integral part of it, or that is related to it by cir- 
cumstance, environment, nationality, reference or History. 

Milton needs the setting of the great Handel and Lawes. Shakespeare is 
impossible without an intimate knowledge of the music of the Elizabethan 
period. Utterly flat is the play on words in which Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
and the Clown indulge in the side splitting catch ‘‘Hold Thy Peace’’ if one 
knows not the fashion of a catch or round. Without knowledge about ‘‘haut- 
boys’’, ‘‘Dumps’’, ‘‘Sennets’’, ‘‘sackbut’’, ‘‘Theorbo’’, ‘‘broken music’’, ‘‘con- 
sorts’’, ete., one misses the fine points of many a line, for Shakespeare knew 
the musie of his day and his plays are bubbling over with reference to it. 

If one has never seen a May Pole or an English Folk Game nor heard 
‘*Sellenger’s Round’’, or ‘‘Green-Sleeve’s’’, or ‘‘ Willow-Willow’’, how can one 
possibly understand his Shakespeare? Portia must needs have music to guide 
her Bassanio in his choice of caskets. Only to sweet music could Lorenzo woo 
his Jessica. 

‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ is rather far-fetched and unconvincing until 
we hear Mendelssohn’s music, and then we can see the fairies dancing and hear 
them soothe to slumber Titania, their Queen, and then realize why the grand 
‘*Wedding March’’ has sent so many other happy brides from the altar. 

What of History? Can music serve here? Egyptian and Assyrian hiero- 
glyphics show us that music was then a part of life. Chinese music is as old 
as the race. Music has preserved for all time the history of all races through 
their scales, rhythms and instruments. 

The ancient Hebrews had music in all activities of life, some of it has been 
preserved. The first expressions of the Christian Era were the songs in the 
catacombs of Rome. The first work of the early church was in music, and some 
of Ambrose and more of Pope Gregory are available. The Crusaders marched 
singing to Jerusalem and the Troubadours recorded their epoch in song. Char- 
lemagne founded the Conservatory of Paris and left at least one hymn which 
Jeanne D’ Are immortalized. The Netherland School prepared the way and 
opera was a product of the Renaissance. The subjects of most early operas were 
historical and are today the best replicas of their time, as William Tell; Tann- 
hauser, the Meistersingers, ete. 

In the field of Physical Education Music is indispensable. Games, mimetic 
play, calisthenics are vitalized by it, while Folk Dancing is impossible without 
it. In the beginning all songs were danced and all dances were sung. The Folk 
Dance and the Folk Song were one. 

In penmanship the rhythmic accompaniment of Music at once relaxes mus- 
cular tension and induces regularity, flexibility, steadiness and speed. The same 
is true of touch typewriting. The stimulus to the fingers is exactly the same as to 
the feet in the dance. 

What of Geography? Can Music serve here? The people of earth are 
largely creatures of environment, climate, race and tradition. The life of every 
people is reflected in their music. The whole history of Russia is in her lullabies, 
her Cossack songs, her Church Choruses, her songs of the Volga, the steppes, 
the Siberian Snows. 

Sunny Italy is mirrored in her languorous songs of love and beauty. The 
sturdy Scotch are aggressively and persistently felt in the militant ‘‘Scots Wha 
Hae’’ and as tender as strong in the beautiful love songs of Bobbie Burns. The 
pathos, the humor of the whole Scotch race is revealed in them. 

Does not three bars of ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day’’ or the ‘‘Irish Washerwomen’’ 
bring to memory the whole Irish nationality, and who but a fiery and dashing 
senorita could do a Bolero or jangle a tambourine? Where but on a tropical 
- are isolated, dreamy and lazy, could one hear the sliding, slurring, sleepy 
Jkelele ? 


(To be concluded.) 
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MUSIC IN THE GRADES 


(EpiTor’s Note: The report of the round table conference at Evansville devoted 
to problems of music in the grades was received too late for printing in the volume of 
Proceedings. It is of such value that it is given below.—pP. wW. D.) 

The Grade Section was held Thursday afternoon, April 11th, with Miss 
Caroline B. Bourgard, of Louisville, Ky., presiding. The following topics were 
discussed : 

1. How to Increase the Efficiency of the Grade Teacher—Miss Woody, Ander- 
son, Ind. 


2. Community Songs and Singing—Miss Cora Conaway, York, Neb. 

3. The Wider Use of the Talking Machine—Miss Helen Boswell, Louisville, Ky. 
4. Instrumental Music in the Grades—Mr. John G. Koch, Norwood, Ohio. 

5. Tests and Measurements—Miss Stella Root, St. Cloud Normal, Minnesota. 
6. My Ideal of a Successful Musie Supervisor—Miss Catherine Zisgen, Tren- 


ton, N. J. 
Up to the time of going to press the manuscripts of only numbers 1, 2 and 


4 have been received. 
HELEN McBring, Secretary. 
Louisville, Ky. 





1. HOW TO MAKE THE GRADE TEACHER MORE EFFICIENT 
BLANCHE Woopy, Anderson, Ind. 


The success of any one in any line of work is controlled almost absolutely 
by his attitude toward it. To be pleasantly and amiably disposed toward what 
we have to do is half the battle. To contemplate each day and its incumbent 
duties with a dread, a fear, or a doubt, is to force ourselves to twice as much as 
is required. Not only must the work be done but this mental unrest must also 
be overcome. That person who can so completely lose himself that he forgets 
himself, really finds himself. In such an individual there is no question of 
genuine interest and hence of a wholesome stimulating attitude toward his 
work. 

I believe that the dawning of each September and the opening of the school 
year finds the teaching force of even a large school system pleasantly disposed 
toward the year’s work. Many are fresh from summer training in Universities, 
Colleges and Normal schools and are enthusiastic with new ideas and purposes; 
are strengthened and broadened by the contact with new environment and new 
personalities, with new interpretations and applications of old ideas. 

Then there is such a thrill in beginning, just beginning again, new and 
fresh, leaving all the old mistakes behind to press forward toward a new goal. 
Enthusiastic beginnings are indeed most common, most normal. And in the 
beginning of the new endeavor how little any one contemplates failure; such 
contemplations are eliminated by the thoughts of successful achievement. 

The Supervisor of any group of people in any department of work will 
do well then to take advantage of this spirit of sanguine hopefulness and enthu- 
siasm which characterizes himself and his corps of workers in the beginning. 
I mean that he shall by definite, positive statements of his ideals and ultimate 
aims, by the force of his own sincere belief in the vital value of the subject 
be an incentive to further promulgate this attitude. Everyone is in a state of 
anticipation. The members of each department are looking toward the one 
appointed as their head for guidance, for definite statement of plan and purpose. 
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To disappoint this feeling of expectancy would be the most flagrant error. Over 
feeding at this point is better than under-feeding. 

The Supervisor of Music finds himself before a body of teachers who have 
all the characteristics of individuals at the beginning of a new enterprise. They 
are enthusiastic, hopeful, prepared to make, and desirous of making, a success. 
Their attitude is all that ean be desired. It lies then with the Supervisor to pre- 
serve that attitude, to develop it into something so vital that it will characterize 
the work in music from September until June. By what means is this to be 
done? 

The first requisite is that of preparation; preparation on the part of the 
Supervisor himself. The individual who approaches his work without the 
backing of sufficient preparation is wonderfully handicapped. The day is fast 
passing when the person who is merely a musician will be considered able to 
cope with the public school music situation. The requirements for grade teachers 
have advanced in almost every state in the union. But the requirements for 
the preparation of ‘‘special’’ teachers, so-called, have not advanced propor- 
tionately. Many a Supervisor, then, is bound to suffer embarrassment from 
his lack of pedagogical training and knowledge of methods used in presenting 
other subjects. 

The sense of his own limitations will manifest itself in his indefiniteness, 
in his inability to give definite answers when different problems are brought 
to him from time to time for solution, in his inability to enter into lively sym- 
pathy with the grade teacher in the multudinous requirements made of her; in 
his failure oftentimes to convince the Superintendent of Schools of the value 
of music and to gain the proper place for it in the curriculum. It is then 
with difficulty that he keeps his attitude toward his work and his workers, 
amiable and inspiring. I would plead for a broader, more comprehensive scho- 
lastic training for directors of public school music: a training which embraces 
a study of pedagogy, literature, some science and art, and gives a vision beyond 
the pales and confines of the subject in which he has specialized. Superior 
knowledge on the part of any leader begets in his followers a confidence and 
respect which cannot be attained in any other way. 

The second requisite for preserving this receptive and co-operative attitude 
on the part of the teachers is that of definiteness of purpose of the music course. 
The ultimate aim must be kept in sight constantly as the goal toward which 
the prescribed work of each grade is.a stepping stone. 

If the object is that children at the conclusion of the course in public school 
music shall be able to read at sight and sing in good voice and with fair interpre- 
tation good compositions, that object should be clearly set forth and elucidated 
so that every one in the group will appreciate its force. How well such a pur- 
pose correlates with that of the course in reading, for instance, where the object 
is to read at sight and with good inflection and interpretation standard literary 
compositions. The same pedagogy which brings results in the teaching of read- 
ing will bring results also in the teaching of music. 

Teachers like every one else have the impression so often that music as a 
‘*special’’ subject (Heaven speed the day when it will be an indispensable 
subject, a regular curriculum requirement every where) is only to be handled 
by the talented few. But I have been agreeably surprised at the teacher’s giving 
up this idea when the work for her grade with its tonal and rhythmic problems 
is clearly prescribed and analyzed and the method of presenting each definitely 
planned—she sees the reasonableness of it; she sees that it pedagogically corre- 
lates with the teaching of other subjects which she knows she can teach and 
she learns in a definite way herself sometimes, what had been to her before 
mystical and unreal. 

The third requisite for preserving the proper attitude toward the subject 
is that there be definiteness of plan, first in regard to subject matter and 
methods, second in regard to meetings with the teachers. The first is a matter 
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between the supervisor and the teachers; the second between the supervisor and 
the.superintendent or district supervisor. This, I believe is the most important 
of all the means by which the grade teacher is to become more efficient. No 
teacher in a class room can expect good results in the preparation of lessons 
and the advancement of the pupils in the subject unless the assignment is definite. 
So no supervisor can expect to find the work in music advancing unless at the 
beginning of the month or at the regular grade meeting, whenever it may be, 
he definitely prescribes material and methods for the work of that month. 
Recent publications of texts for public school music have recognized this neces- 
sity, and have graded the work, month by month, year by year from the first to 
the eighth year in such a logical way that the work for the supervisor is much 
simplified. However, I believe that a typewritten plan made by the supervisor 
for each grade and put in the hands of each teacher has a personal touch and 
establishes a greater co-operation. This too is almost a necessity in meeting the 
conditions of the school system which you are serving. This plan, of course, 
correlates with the texts which are already in the hands of the teacher. 

First a synopsis of the work for the year stating the tonal and rhythmic 
problems which are new to that grade gives a general survey of the entire field. 
Month by month the special exercises for the study of the new tones, intervals 
and rhythmic problems are prescribed at the grade meeting and instructions 
given for presenting them with such accuracy that the grade teacher unversed 
though she may consider herself to be, will be able to present the new problem 
clearly. The songs for the month may be read and sung with attention to their 
thought and interpretation. 

I believe that a progressive teacher, no, I will change that, I believe that any 
teacher set and staid though she be, welcomes a new idea, a new method, new 
material when it is presented to her enthusiastically in a tangible, practical, 
simple, not-too-technical way. It is an innovation, a diversion and she takes 
hold of it as such with renewed energy and becomes unconsciously and in spite 
of herself progressive. 

Now the question of arranging a time of meeting with the teachers of each 
grade may not be an easy matter in some places. We in Indiana have been 
favored in this regard by the recent action of the state legislature which pro- 
vides for a city institute on Saturday in each month for which teachers are paid 
—superintendents very wisely in many places have given half of the day to the 
supervisors of the different departments to meet the teachers in the grade groups 
according to a schedule. In the time allotted to each supervisor the plans for the 
month can be well covered. The unity and harmony which results from these 
meetings cannot be over-estimated and economic value to the community of the 
institute more than com» 2nsates for the expense to which the board of education 
is put in maintaining it. I realize that this simplifies greatly the question 
of time of teacher’s meetings. I believe that there is scarcely a superintendent 
to be found who will not co-operate with the supervisor in arranging for such 
meetings. Furthermore teachers request meetings when they realize the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the supervisor in obtaining definite results in music. 
The concessions which are gained from the superintendent are proportionate 
to our own powers to convince him, our energy, sincerity, and tenacity. 

There are other means by which the grade teacher may be rendered more 
efficient, but it seems to me that they are subordinate to some one of the methods 
already mentioned. The supervisor who is keeping the attitude of his teachers 
wholesome and inspiring, by virtue of his own ample preparation, and second 
by his definiteness of purpose and third by his definiteness of plan is the person 
who will make his own class room demonstrations definite and pedagogically 
sound ; who will render assistance individually in personal conferences; who will 
be tactful, not politic, and just in his criticisms who will keep his own time 
schedule conscientiously, and who will be clever in arranging for public compe- 
titions and exhibitions which are a great incentive to pupils, teachers and patrons. 
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There so many attractive ramifications in the musical field, that the super- 
visor often finds it difficult to confine himself to definite limitations. The com- 
munity through its church choirs, need of private teachers, and community 
choruses makes demands upon him which are pleasureable and remunerative. 
But his first and foremost duty is to the teachers and through them to the 
pupils of the first six grades; without this there can be no Junior High School 
musie of any worth, and no intelligent work in Senior High School. 

There is nothing which a Supervisor of Music can do in the way of public 
entertainments, with their garnishings of costumes, paint and foot lights, with 
their fairies skipping and amateur ballets tripping, or their befeathered Indians, 
and saintly Puritans, or bombastic Kings and abused Princesses, with all of 
which, we are only too familiar—there is nothing which can make atonement 
for the neglect of the work in the first six grades when the children are in that 
rare plastic stage when they can learn anything, if they are only taught it in 
a sound, pedagogical manner. 


2. COMMUNITY SONGS AND SINGING 


Cora Conway, York, Nebraska. 

What can be done by the grades for Community Music? That question 
cannot be answered or even guessed. We are all dreamers, more or less. Jeanne 
d’ Are was not the only person who has seen visions and heard voices calling 
her to lead her people to victory. But she was absolutely fearless. Some of you 
are being urged by your visions and voices from within, to rise up and do a 
big thing, but fear of public criticism, or the failure of your undertaking, is 
keeping your light hid under a bushel. Let us take her as an example—go ahead, 
not arrogantly, but with a genuine faith in the good to be accomplished and 
who can tell where our efforts may lead. To my mind, a performance of any 
kind by the children of the grades means an unusual interest taken by practically 
all people. It has its own peculiar attraction, no matter if the work presented 
is not quite so artistic as that given by pupils of the Junior High School or 
Senior High School. All I can bring to you is just what we are doing and 
some of the things we are hoping to accomplish, which will doubtless sound very 
small to many. But if it gives one little spark of inspiration to anyone, I shall 
indeed be gratified. 

For five years previous to this one, at the Christmas season, we have had 
had an assembling of all the grade children in our largest church for the pur- 
pose of singing together the Christmas hymns and carols. In this way the 
parents have become familiar with these songs, and now at the Christmas time 
it is very noticeable how well the Church congregations are singing, not mumb- 
ling, but really singing the beautiful story of the Christ Child, taught them, 
as many have told me, by their own children. 

This year the Commercial Club thought it worth while to request the chil- 
dren to sing in the down town districts, each night for one week before Christ- 
mas. You may think the Club had a mere mercenary object. Perhaps so— 
but the result was far different. We sang by Ward schools—each evening a dif- 
ferent school furnishing the concert. You would have been amazed as I was, 
at the number of people who followed the children from place to place as they 
sang, and how many joined with them in their singing. The tired shoppers 
seemed glad of the opportunity to turn their minds to more peaceful things, 
and many clerks and employers were seen in the crowd of listeners, forgetting 
their weariness in the uplift of song, and the real meaning of Christmas. It 
had its effect on the children as well, they felt they were doing something worth 
while, giving of themselves for the happiness of others. It also gave them 
a chance to hear other wards sing, and in every case had a splendid effect on their 
future work. Those who were doing very well, took a just pride in the fact, while 
in one or two cases the hearing of better work, proved a remarkable stimulus 
to both children and grade teachers. Yes, it was hard for the Supervisor, and if 
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you are not willing to put your pride in your pocket, for the good of the cause, 
don’t try it. Any innovation has its trying side, and I will admit the first night, 
I went to my task with a deal of misgiving, but the eager faces of the children 
soon drove that away, and the general attitude of the listeners made me feel it 
was really worth while. When the same people will assemble evening after 
evening to listen to children sing, they must be receiving some message. Try it 
next year, and see for yourselves. Doubtless you are having your Community 
sings, but if there are any who have not tried using a chorus of children as the 
inspiration of the occasion, get busy. You are missing the time of your lives. 

The First of March the Public Schools had a patriotic song service, using 
five hundred children as the choir. At the request of many of our townsmen, 
similar services will be held in April and May. It must be admitted, as yet, 
the children do a greater part of the singing, but when a little child leads, it 
doesn’t take grown up long to follow. 

We are planning a coming together of all the grade children from the 
different towns of the County, the middle of May. They are all learning the 
same songs, the same way, as I have the personal supervision and we are hoping 
for a splendid time. Illness in my home has made it impossible to carry out this 
program throughout the rural districts of the county, as had been planned. 

We are trying to bring music into the rural districts of Nebraska, in fact, 
that is a large part of the work as outlined for the Music Department of the 
lederation of Woman’s Clubs of the State. They are helping boost, and if the 
Supervisors will not only boost but shove, if necessary, we can have a real ‘‘Mu- 
sical Revival.’’ Perhaps in many states music has not been neglected in its rural 
schools, but in Nebraska I fear there are many schools where the children never 
sing—and we hope to report next year that nothing of that kind exists. May 
it be the general report from all over the United States? 

If music means what we claim for it, not a mere form of entertainment 
but a living, vital part of our development, may we not win a splendid victory 
for the betterment of humanity if by our earnest and sincere efforts, we help 
bring into the lives of all people the real uplift of song? Then we may truly 
say, the world is ‘‘in tune with the Infinite.’’ 


THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF THE M. T.N. A. 


Reports from widely-secattered members of the Music Teachers National 
Association indicate that an unexpectedly large attendance will be one of the 
features of the annual meeting at St. Louis December 30-31, January 1 next. 
The plans of the standing committees interest so many persons and are including 
so many features of value to every teacher, that they are attracting general 
attention. The work of the Affiliation Committee, of which J. Lawrence Erb of 
the University of Lllinois is chairman, is bringing State and National Associa- 
tions in much closer touch and bringing about a very desirable condition. Max 
Swarthout of Decatur, Lllinois, is a new member of the Standardization Com- 
mittee, of which Charles H. Farnsworth of Teachers’ College, New York, is 
chairman. Dean Carl E, Seashore of the State University of Iowa will present 
a paper at the St. Louis meeting on ‘‘An Analysis of the Traits of the Musical 
Mind,’’ and will provide opportunity for certain tests and demonstrations dur- 
ing the convention. Messrs. Leon R. Maxwell of New Orleans and Lynn B. Dana 
of Warren, Ohio, will discuss the problems of music-teachers during present 
abnormal conditions. Throughout the meeting stress will be laid upon the 
subject of the musician’s duties and place in the community. At the piano 
conference to be conducted by E. R. Kroeger of St. Louis, Miss Alice Pettingill 
of St. Louis will talk on Wager Swayne’s ensemble class in Paris, and E. A. 
Schubert of St. Charles, Missouri, will have a paper on ‘‘The Piano Hand.”’ 
New items are being added to the convention program almost daily, and the 
entire list will soon be ready for publication. 
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t G. SCHIRMER 

+ 3 East Forty-Third Street New York 
; 

+ Publishers of 

+ School Choruses, Children’s Songs, Operettas and Cantatas, 
z Text-Books on All Subjects Connected with Voice 


Training and Choral Directing, and 
Orchestra Music for School 
and Community Use 


SEND FOR A FREE PARCEL OF SCHIRMER’S FAMOUS CATALOGS 
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G. SCHIRMER’S Special Publicity Service regularly supplies Musicians everywhere 
with information about New Music Publications and other matters important to the 
Music World. THE SERVICE IS FREE; and you may receive it by writing on a 
postal card “Enter my name to receive G. Schirmer’s Special Publicity Service” 
and mailing the card to Dept. P, care of the Firm, 
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Do You Need Help For 


That Entertainment? 


Patriotic 
Entertainments 


and Exercises for Special Days 
ean be easily arranged from our 
Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, 


Are You Giving an Opera? 


Bohemian Girl. 
Songs, Cantatas, ete. Catalog sent 
on request. Here are some new 


Bells of Corneville. 


. Pirates of Penzance. 
things. 


Mikado. 
She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve... ‘ 
SUNIL ‘naisdntstencanetoWinncaaa 25e Pinafore. 
The U. S. A. Will Fimd a Way 
Pe eet TP eT rte 
Somewhere In France (Play)......25c 
Captain Anne of the Red Cross We can send you these Orchestra Parts 
(Girla’ PIMY) ...cccccccccceccee 25c at low cost. 
Spirit of Democracy (Pageant)... .25c 





For these and other orchestra needs for 
Birchard and other publications write 


“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin, 0. Also, Denver, Colo. 

203 International 
Trust Bidg. 


Tracy Music Library 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


FOR USE IN YOUR LOCAL PAPER 


(Eprror’s Nore.—During last year’s issues we advocated your trying to get 
your local papers to publish from time to time interesting notices and articles 
about music. Here are a number of such articles which are used by Canadian 
papers thru the assistance of their Bureau for the Advancement of Music. You 
are welcome to the use of them.—P. w. D.) 





WHY NOT MORE FAMILY ORCHESTRAS? 


The “father and son” movement which aims at a better understanding between 
the fathers and the sons in every family is indeed a commendable one. The idea is well 
worth carrying a step further with the idea of stimulating the family spirit or cement- 
ing the family relations. A great help in this would be found in the family orchestra, 
where possible, or the family quartette or trio. 

There comes to mind a family orchestra of eight—the father, daughter and six 
sons who play the piano, flute, cornet, three violins, ’cello and double bass. This is of 
course an exceptionally happy combination but many smaller orchestras are possible. 
Out in Saskatchewan a few families settle some distance from town and church and 
school. But for them a mere existence was changed into real living through having 
a family orchestra. One of the men played the violin; his wife the organ; his brother- 
in-law who used to sing in an Ontario choir, played the ’cello. A neighbor moved in 
who could handle the second violin and with these the orchestra began. 

Later on the organ was replaced by a piano and the family orchestra became the 
a of the little community’s social life. The same principle applies to families in towns 
and cities. 

For trios the violin, ‘cello and piano are perhaps the most popular, though the 
banjo, saxophone and piano are much in evidence these days. The violin, flute and 
harp give a very fine coloring to much good music. If any of these are not possible 
have a duet combination, say violin and piano, piano and some other instrument or piano 
duets. There is a great variety of combinations to choose from but of course the 


choice must depend upon the individual talents, ambitions and personnel of each family. 


FEELING OF THE PEOPLE SHOWN BY ELECTING MAYORS 
WHO SUPPORT MUNICIPAL MUSIC 


Rotary Club Takes a Hand in Securing City Organ. 

Just as Canada’s experiences in the first three years of war conditions proved in- 
valuable to the United States, so the insistent demands of the American people for 
municipal music, even to the length of becoming an influence in the voting at civic 
elections, should not go unheeded in this country. It is to the credit of the mayor 
of any city that he supports municipal music. It is also to his advantage when election 
day rolls around. The Mayor of Baltimore in a public address admitted that when 
he was first elected, he got in by a narrow majority but he went in for a second term 
by a large majority, a considerable portion of which he traces to the stand he took 
in favoring municipally supported music. 

Friends of music in New York attribute the defeat of that city’s former mayor 
in part to his action in cutting the city’s appropriation for music from $70,000— 
surely a small amount for so important a cause in a city so large as that—to something 
like $17,000. 

The people of Denver have also had their experience. For ten years they have 
been the possessors of a huge civic auditorium and concert hall. They had a mayor 
to whom the city owed so many of its public improvements and community privileges, 
and who dreamed of having installed in the auditorium a great organ which should be 
devoted to the education and enjoyment of the masses of the people. Five years ago 
he was successful in having appropriated from the city’s funds an amount for the 
purchase of an organ and the contract for its construction was awarded. Almost 
immediately afterward the city administration changed; then followed one of those 
spasmodic waves of alleged economy that sweeps over every city at certain periods. 
The new executive head lacked the vision of his predecessor and looked upon the paying 
of so much money for a city organ as out of place. The contract was therefore can- 
celled and the money spent in other ways. 

Again elected later on, under a charter which left him free from political influ- 
ences the first mentioned mayor again turned his attention to the municipal organ. 
Several public-spirited citizens donated sums toward the organ fund and the Denver 
Rotary Club assumed the responsibility for raising the balance of the money necessary. 
Now Denver has this fine organ in operation under the supervision of a city organist 
who is thoroughly in sympathy with the city’s idea of music for the masses. 
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Supervisors of School Music 


Hear what psychologists say of the power of 
suitable music 


You may sing a dozen emotions into an individual while you 
are vainly trying to argue one into him. Emotions are propa- 
gated chiefly by contagion, and music is one of the best-known 
agents for such propagation. Music is the deepest, oldest, and 
most universal language of the heart. The heart is a musical 
instrument whose many strings are the emotions of life. Music 
of the proper kind at the proper time is the most powerful known 
agent for the development and refinement of the emotions.... 
low imperative that we substitute for the formal rehearsal of 
music the soul and life-giving elements of music! Instead of 
music teachers standing around listening to see how well the 
children strike the high or low notes, they had better be looking 
for what fires have been kindled within the soul. 

Dr. D. E. Phillips, ‘‘ Elementary Psychology’’ 


The prime end of musical education in the grades is to 
train the sentiments; to make children feel nature, country, 
home, duty, and all the rest; to guarantee sanity of heart, out of 
which are the issues of life. To this, technic and everything 
else should be subordinated... ..Much school music is now chosen 
merely with reference to some scheme of pedagogic, systematic 
progression. Much method here is a sin against the Holy Ghost 
of music itself. Every tune introduced should have a moral 
and wsthetie justification. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, ‘‘The Educational Value of Music’’ 


Use the New Educational Music Course 
Four-Book Series 
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World Patriotism in Action and Song! 


“TO ARMS FOR LIBERTY” 


a dramatic pageant of the great war 
By 
CATHERINE T. BRYCE 
for schools, societies, etc., with drama and action, and 
national songs of 20 countries. 


Approved by the Woman’s Liberty Loan Commission, 
Washington, D. C., for the 


FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE, viz: 


“Because of the publicity value of Pageants when they can be presented at 
small cost the Commission recommends to your attention the success that has 
attended their presentation in various sections, notably in the New England Dis- 
trict, and wishes to call to your attention TO ARMS FOR LIBERTY, a pageant 
of the war, by Catherine T. Bryce, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O.” ; 


Nearly 100,000 citizens witness this heroic and beautiful spectacle during 
the Third Liberty Loan Campaign.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A work of national importance, and a thrilling picture of the embat- 
tled allies and America’s entrance into the great group consecrated to the 
cause of world liberty. 

Easy to prepare for the Fourta Liperty LOAN CAMPAIGN. 


A Performance will Help Win The War 


“This thrilling pageant should be staged in every grammar school, kigh 
school, college, and university throughout the country during the next LIBERTY 
LOAN DRIVE.”—J. C. McBrien, United States Bureau of Education. 


Produced as a spectacle before 10,000 people in the Amphitheatre at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., August 15, 1918. 
Endorsed by pageant workers throughout the United States. 
OTHER PAGEANTS: 
Drawing of the Sword, by Thomas Wood Stevens. 


1917, by H. B. Alexander; Music by Henry Purmont Eames. 
Flag in Birdland (for young ehildren) by Catherine T. Bryce. 


War edition ready 
Oct. lst. Standard 
book for schools, 
churches, camps, 


and the home. 10c per copy, postpaid. Band and Orchestra parts. 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., BOSTON 


Leading Publishers of School and Community Music 
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